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two countries. Italians felt that the British Govern*
ment had done everything in its power to prevent their
victory, and had failed. Such being the case it was
clear that time, and the absence of fresh provocation,
were necessary to allow tempers on both sides to cool.
As it turned out, this was exactly what did not happen^
for the Spanish civil war came to exacerbate the
bad feeling, and Anglo-Italian relations were still
in an extremely unsatisfactory condition when Mr.
Chamberlain became Prime Minister twelve months
later.

At first sight it is by no means obvious why civil
wars in Spain should always prove of such vital con-
cern to this country, but the reason is that other Powers
invariably display a desire to participate in them, and
given the geographical position of the Peninsula in
such circumstances Great Britain cannot remain in-
different. In the present instance the situation has
been complicated by a clash of ideologies. Fascists and
Nazis on the one hand, and Communists on the other,
see, or profess to see, in the two parties struggling for
mastery in Spain their own co-religionists, and have
consequently rushed to the aid of one side or the
other. It is in this that lies the danger to the peace of
the world. The situation is almost exactly comparable
with that during the religious wars in the sixteenth
and seventeenth centuries. There is the same bastard
internationalism which prefers a foreigner of one's
own way of thinking to a fellow-countryman who has
other views, and there is the same cloaking of purely
material and Imperialistic ends under a pretence of
high-souled idealism* So far as unhappy Spain is
concerned the parallel can be carried even further, for,
like Germany during the Thirty Years* War, she has